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PROSPECTUS. 


We intend to make an ENTERTAINING and 
USEFUL paper for all honest readers. 


CREED. 


We believe in minding our own business, 
producing all we can, and paying as we go. 
The rest of our faith must be gathered 
from what will be found from time to time 
in our columns. 


TERMS OF THE CIRCULAR. 
Ever since we began to print, which was 
thirty years ago, about the time of the 





founding of the famous “Penny Press,” 
we have had a scheme in our heads abont 
the establishment of a “Free Press.” If 
it was good to reduce the price of Suy- 
shine from a sixpence to a penny, we 
thought it might be still better to reduce 
it froma penny to nothing. Contrary to 
the advice of prudent friends we have been 
experimenting on this idea, with various 
fortunes, down to the present time. Our 
“base of operations” is just now better than 
ever, and we can safely venture a little fur- 
ther in the same direction. Besides, the 
price of gold and everything else is so fluc- 
tuating that it is more difficult than ever 
to set a price on brain-work. So we con- 
clude to offer the Cireular as heretofore 
without price to all who wish to read it. 
We hear of some who think that what 
costs nothing is worth nothing. Such per- 
sons for their own satisfaction, may pay us 
at their own convenience two dollars per 
year, and we will record it to their credit. 
It may also be understood that if any per- 
son, on reading the Circular should be im- 
pressed with the idea that it is a good paper, 
and that we are doing a good work, and 
should thereupon offer us a free donation 
however large, we should acec pt it without 
scruple, and make good use of it. In this 
way the rich might make good what we 
lose by the poor, and so the Circular might 
become a sort of “ evener,” or center of 


be a clear gain all round. 


When the news-agents and news-boys 
4 ba . . “4 | 
come to sell the Cireular, we will make’ 


OUR NEW LOCATION. 

The immediate occasion of the removal 
of the Circular trom Oneida to Wallingtord 
was this :—The Wallingford Community has 
heretofore been engaged in making chains 
for steel traps manufactured at Oneida, 
But as the Oneida business increased, it 
became quite expedient and even necessary 
that the chain-making should be carried on 
in direct connection with the trap-making. 
At the same time the printing business at 
Oneida was crowded and embarrassed by 
the growth and clatter of the trap machin- 
ery. It seemed best therefore for both 
departments that the chain-making and 
the printing should change places. This 
proved to be very convenient, as each of 


these businesses requires about the same 


number of hands, and the chain-shep, by 
a slight renovation becomes an excellent 


printing office, while the caloric engine | 


which served the chain 
equally well to run the press. 


Tf it is understood that the Oneida and 
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‘some mysterious reason our thinking tae- 
‘ulty works better here than it ever did at 
Oneida, or, indeed any where else. Wheth- 
this is owing to our being within the 
nimbus of Yale College (which is only 
chalf'an hour distant by railroad) or to the 
lubricating effect of the general intelli- 
gence and “cuteness” which is at work in 
anc all 
cannot say; but we are quite cer 
itain of the fact that this Yankee atmos- 
|phere is tull of “notions,” and that there 
|will be a great saving of editorial head- 


jer 


schools factories over Connecti- 


| eut, we 


scratching by our removal from Oneida to 
Wallingford. 

Although now for the first time there is 
a printing office and a paper published in 
Wallingford, the town is not without dis 
| tinction in the annals of newspaper enter 
Out of Wallingford went the * Fa 
ther of the Penny Press,” Moses Y. Beach, 
and to Wallingford he returned after his 


eareer, 





wise, 


His splendid mansion, always in 
sight from our office, beyond the valley of 


i the Quinnipiac, will be a continual re 


Wallingford Communities are entirely one | minder of the success which awaits couraye 


in their character and interests, that they 
keep no accounts with each other (except as 
a prudent man keeps account with himsel) 
and that they are in daily communication 
with each other on all the concerns of both, 
it will be seen that the C/rcular, though for 
convenience sake printed at Wallingford, 
is still published by the Oneida Communi- 
ty. It is not in the usual sense a /ocal pa- 
per. Whether printed at Oneida or at 
Wallingford, or (as it might be) at any other 
place—it represents not a locality, but a 
people living in various places. Its reports of 
life at Oneida will probally be as full as 
they were when it was printed there. And 
on the other hand its connection with Wal- 
lingford as a town will probably be as limited 
as that of the Community. 





Besides the business considerations which 





ai 
tages over the old. Weare two or thr 


have been mentioned, we perceive that our 


‘new location has several intrinsic advan- 


Indeed one line of Telegraph 
wires passes within a few feet of our tront 
door (ready to be tapped if our business 
should ever require lightning); the Wal- 
lingford Railroad Depet and Telegraph 


such terms with them as we shall then be | office are within a ten minutes drive ( over 


able to study out. 








better roads than we have ever seen in the 
State of New York), and the Post Oftice is 


fae” Extra copies of this number of the | but a quarter of a mile further. 


Circular can be obtained at the Office. —_| 


Another thing: It is a fact that, for| 


f itfn 
ing intelligence and entertainment by the 


| Press. 


It may interest the distant readers of the 


land perseverance in the business o 


Cireular to: know more definitely where 
abouts 77 Wallingford we 
iit will inferred 
hinted that the 
the village of Wallingford. 
odd thing to establish a printing office and 
paper the 
Newspapers are fond of living in cities, and 


live and print. 


what has been 
oflice 


It is rather an 


be from 


is not in 


( Vroular 


publish a in open country. 
almost never go lower than large villages. 
But, truth to tell, we are opening fire from 


the foot of “* Mount Tom,” away from any 


| village, on the old Turnpike between Tart 
ford and New Haven, with houses right and 
left of us scattered a quarter of a mile and 
a half mile apart. 





| We will try to make a rough picture of 
| the situation. The central feature of the 


‘landscape in front of us as we look toward 
‘miles nearcr the Railroad and Telegrap|| 
lines, and Post Office, than we were at 
: : Oneida. 
Communism on a small scale, which would | 


the Q innipiae, ‘a respectable 
The 
, country on the east side of this river rises 


the east i 
river running from north to south, 
by a succession of graceful slopes and ter 
‘races to the hight perhaps of a hundred 
feet, at the distance of half a mile. The 
elevation thus attained is ( apparently to 
‘us on the western slope) a long, smeoth, 
This ridge is crowned 


The 


nearly level ridge. 
by the old village of Wallingford. 


\central and thickest part ot the village is 
distinguished by three churches with their 
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diverse steeples and their chiming Sunday 
bells, and perhaps still more by the pillar- 
ed porticos and graceful eupola of Mr. 
Beach’s elegant residence. The line of 
bright white houses extends north and 
south more than a mile. Behind this 
crown is a background of more distant 
ridges, and finally a low mountain range. 
Below the old village, half way between 
that and the Quinnipiac, on a level sandy 
terrace, is the new village, rwining paral- 
lel with the old, with as many more bright 
white houses, and here and there a tall 
factory chimney. (This village was cre- 
ated by the Railroad, and had no existence 
in 1832—5, when we used to travel by 
stage coach on the Turnpike between 
Iartford and New Ilaven). Through this 
village runs the Railroad, and far away to 
the north and south of it for miles we daily 
trace the shrieking monsters called trains, 
as they creep from one horizon to the 
other. On the west side of the Quinnipiac 
the country rises again by slopes and ter- 
races, but less regularly than on the east. 
On a shelf at the distance of a quarter of a 
mile, and at about the hight of the upper 
village, runs the old Turnpike, parallel with 
the Quinnipiac. On the west side of the 
road, and about opposite the center of the 
villages, stands our Community Home. 
Mount Tom, a respectable hill, with rath- 
er too large a name, rises immediately in 
the rear, bounding our prospect in that 
direction very abruptly. The office of the 
Circular is under the apple trees, a little 
south and back of the house, on the first 
step of Mount Tom. 

We hope that our readers, with a little 
effort of imagination can now see where we 
are. The landscape always in front of us 
is certainly very beautiful, almost celestial 
in the glory of the setting sun. We sus- 
pect that those villages on the tiers of the 
unphitheater beyond the valley, like a 
beauty without a looking-glass, don’t know 
their own charms, and that we spectators 
over here in the wilderness, have more of 
the benefit of their splendor than they 
have themselves. 


OUR EDITOR. 

No person is named at the head of our sheet 
as its Editor. The impersonal double Com- 
munity, mentioned below the title, is alone re- 
sponsible for the matter of thisnumber. Future 
numbers however will bear the name of 
Theodore L. Pitt, as the responsible office Editor. 
This gentleman is immersed for this week too 
deeply in getting the Printing Office ready, to 
attend to anything else. Taking advantage of 
his absence from the chair, we, the impersonal 
Community editors aforesaid, think it best to 
introduce him to his future public, and for this 
purpose have confiscated to the public use the 
following private letter which has honestly fal- 
len into our hands, written by himself, solely 
for the benefit of his private conscience and of 
the individuals to whom it is addressed. It is 


man, that we think it fairly belongs to the 
readers of the Circular. 





Oneida Community, N. Y., Feb. 1864. 

Dear Fatuer AND Morner:—The time has 
come for me to set myself forever right with you, 
and settle our relations for the future. 

I am aware tliat my course has been a mystery to 
you—that you have not understood me asI could 
Wish you had, and as I trust you will sometime. I 
think too that the fact that you have not understood 
me better, and estimated my course differently, is 
somewhat my own fault ; and to clear myself from 
any further burden in this matter—to set my con- 
science right with you, with myself and with God 
—is the object of my present writing. ’ 

That I may be thorough in what I now do, it will 
be necessary for me to go back in my history several 
years previous to my leaving your house, and trace 
some of the leadings to which I was subject, and 
the circumstances by which I was surrounded and 
which modified my actions. 

From my earliest years I was conscious of relig- 
ious yearning and aspiration, and as I can now see 
it, of the dealing of God’s Spirit with my heart. I 
was conscious that God was watching me, that I 
could not get away from his presence. As I grew 
in years I had a vague sense that he had some work 
for me to do, and that I should sometime preach 
the Gospel. I remember too that you used to talk 
about my being a preacher sometime. At the same 
time I was easily tempted, and as I grew up I fell into 
many of the follies and sins of other boys, and I 
realized at times that I was wicked. I learned to 
use profane words with other boys, though I prac- 
tised this very little, as I was generally afraid, and 
used always to feel bad after doing it and resolve 
never to do it again. I sometimes also told false- 
hoods. But the few that I did tell troubled me so 
much, and I had such « sense of guilt about them, 
that I eventually came to hate such things as mean 
and very wicked. There were other things that I 
could allude to in my boyhood that I have deeply re- 
gretted, and that have been the source of inuch suf- 
fering. But what I have mentioned are sufficient 
as introductory to what I wish to say about my re- 
ligious experience. 

As I grew older, and as the religious promptings 
of my heart continued and became stronger, I found 
it difficult to enter into the religious life of those 
around me. You were Methodists, and nearly all 
my relatives were Methodists. I used sometimes to 
wish I could be converted and be a Methodist too. 
But something held me back-—wheneyer I thought 
of making any effort in this direction I would feel 
afraid to do it. I could not summon resolution to 
take any public action that would commit me in 
that way. Eventually I came to doubt the sincerity 
of many who made profession of religion and join- 
ed the Methodists. They often backslid, and many 
members of the church did not seem to be any bet- 
ter than other men—were dishonest and mean—and 
I began to believe that there was a better religion, 
and to resolve to seek it. This was the beginning 
of my separation from you. 

When I was about sixteen or seventeen years old, 
in consequence of cousin §.’s_ marriage and removal 
to Feltville, I was introduced to that village, and ul- 
timately began to attend church there. The min- 
isters were usually Unitarians, though not always— 
several Baptist and Presbyterian ministers officia- 
ting from time to time. Ibegan to be more inter- 
ested in the meetings in this church, than in the 
meetings which you attended at the Methodist 
church. My intellect had begun to be quite active 
and demanded food, and I found more intellectual 
food here than elsewhere. Your wish, however, was 
that I should attend your church, while I was drawn 
more and more away from it—not because I did not 
wish to be religious, but because I wished to be zn- 
telligently religious. I wanted my mind satisfied as 
well as my heart. I wanted that which would make 
me think, as well as feel. You began gradually to 
grow jealous of my course, and throw out hints that 
you did not like my proclivity towards the Feltville 
church, though not so decisively as to bring me into 
positive collision with you. In the course of the 
season, among the ministers who came to preach 
at Feltville, was a young man whose name I did not 
learn till afterwards. Iheard him one Sunday af- 
ternoon, and was greatly charmed with him. There 
was something about his thought, and his manner of 
presenting it that was very interesting to me, and I 
longed to become acquainted with him. I saw no 
more of him at that time, however. Several weeks, 
or months afterward I heard he had come to Felt- 
ville and was engaged to teach school and_ preach 
during the winter. I immediately resolved to_at- 
tend the school. I did so during the winter. The 
more I saw of him the more I liked him. I did not 
become very intimately acquainted with him that 
winter. We became acquainted as teacher and 
scholar, and he manifested considerable interest in 
me, and I felt very much drawn to him, and missed 
him both as a teacher and as a minister, when he 
left in the spring. His name you will remember— 





so frank an account of the antecedents of the 


A, C, After he left, my life assumed a somewhat 


different phase from what it had previously borne. 
I was in a chaotic state, hardly knowing ‘what to 
believe and what not to believe. I felt that I was 
going out into a new world. My mind grew gore 
and more active. I was conscious of longing to 
know the truth. But what was the truth? I was 
drifting away from all moorings. I do not recollect 
distinctly enough to rehearse much of my experi- 
ence during the year following C.’s leaving Felt- 
ville. It was a year of thought and discussion with 
me. Cousin G. began to follow in the way I was 


was one or two years younger than IJ, and of a some- 


of influence upon each other, both good and bad, dur- 


unpleasant memories. It was about this time that I 
commenced attending the Lyceum or Debating’ So- 
ciety at New Providence, which on the whole ‘as: 
a considerable benefit to me in the way of intellect- 
ual improvement. The Circulating Library at Felt- 
ville was opened about this time and this gave to 
me an enlarged opportunity for reading, which I 
was not slow to improve. I need not refer to my 
relations with you at this time, except to say that I 
was gradually drifting away from you, intellectually 
and spiritually. Though you on the whole sym- 
athized with my taste for reading and study, I did 
not realize that you helped me much in the way I 
wanted help—to learn to think and find truth for 
myself. I had the impression that you thought I 
wasted my time over books and neglected work. 
This was probably true from your point of view, 
and I now think that I might have been more in- 
dustrious and still have gained as much asI did in 
the way of education. 

I had been, up to this time, a tolerably obedient 
boy. I know that I hada great deal of natural rev- 
erence for you, and wished to do what was right to- 
ward you. This often came in collision with my 
other leadings and I think tended at times to make 
me insincere. 

went on. My mind ranged out more and 
more into the great questions that meet every young 
mind that is seeking the truth. Whence was 1? 
Where wasI ? Whither wasI going? In get- 
ting answers to these questions I traveled over 
paths that perhaps you had never trayeled—paths: 


all things, questionings that would not leave me,. 
but drove me to find some sure answer. Between 
temptations of the spirit, temptations of the body 
and doubts of the mind in those days, I was sufli- 
ciently miserable. 

Atter an absence of a year or two, C. returned to 
Feltyille and preached there for a year. This wasa 
source of great satisfaction to me and I sought to ex- 
tend my acquaintance with him. We soon became 
mutually interested in each other. In occasional 
conversations I intimated the working of my mind 
to him. I received much encouragement from him. 
His spirit and example, helped me not so much to a 
direct and intimate heart knowledge of Christ as to 
a renewing ofall my aspirations for truth and my de- 
termination to follow it. He had at onetime I think 
been through the same questioning experience which 
I was passing through. He affiliated with the re- 
ligious body called “ Christians,’ though at that 
time, in thought and theology, he would have been 
classed more properly with the Unitarians than 
with the majority of the “ Christians.” He seemed 
to be pure-minded, cultured, intellectual, earnest, 
sincerely desirous to win souls to the highest 
Christian life as he understood it. The desire to 
know Christ and become a minister ot the gospel, 
which had always lingered with me, though some- 
times dimmed by attention to other things and half- 
formed purposes and plans of some other course of life, 
returned upon me now with new force. I mention- 
ed this to C. and he was the only one I had ever 
mentioned it to except cousin G. C. sympa- 
thized with and encouraged me, and was much 
much interested in my feelings. He mentioned to 
me the Meadville Theological Seminary, where the 
cost of facilities for a good education was within the 
means of almost every young man. 


During this season, you_ will recollect, the Metho- 
dist church at New Providence held a camp-mecting, 
in which you took much interest. C. had a little 
tract printed, entitled “ Getting Religion,” which he 
and others distributed at the camp meeting as op- 
portunity offered. In it he propounded the idea 
that religion was not something that we “get,” but 
something that we do, quoting the passage in James 
1: 27, as the text of his argument. I had begun to 
question the correctness of the Methodist idea of re- 
ligion, and this camp meeting with its noisy prayer- 
meetings and excited exhortations, coupled with the 
generally selfish lives and characters of nearl all 
the members of that church whom I knew, did not 
tend to convince me, or win me to it. C’s. tract 
did not see until the meeting was nearly ended. 
From my present stand-point I could not endorse all 





its positions, for I believe there is such a thing as 


going, and we strengthened and encouraged each: 
other in breaking loose from the spiritual and men-- 
tal influences of our home and neighborhood. G:. 


what different turn of mind. Wehada great deal: 
ing the nine or ten years we lived together in the: 


same house. Had we had other teachers tl:an our-- 
selves,we should probably both have been sayed:some ° 


of skepticism and doubt, of obstinate questioning of 
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“experiencing religion,”or; in other — ae 
«“ converted”’—receiving a living sense o p : - 
giveness of sin, and of the justification of < , 
Which the mere dowg of good can never give. ie- 
licion certainly is something we get” from Christ, 
not something we manufacture ourselves. But cat 
that time I was ready to receive toa large extent 
C’s. view. You were quite bitter against him oe 
his tract and for his course in offering it fe or distri ru 
tion at the camp-meeting. Your opposition to - 
attending his meetings, and to my intercourse wit 1 
hi x yositive form. Inmy talks with you 
iim took a more posiU yt y 
about it I found it difficult to reason with you. You 
took a dogmatic position, which I could not sympa- 
thize with. Our conversations sometimes ended un- 
pleasantly. I dreaded to come to any open rupture 
with you or to say any thing that would hurt your 
feelings. But I felt a spirit within me that called 
me in other ways than those in which you wished 
me to go. I felt that God had a different destiny for 
me. What it was I knew not; whither leading I 
knew not; how it would end I knew not; but a 
destiny I must follow. A sense of it hardly ever 
left my heart. It would come up from time to time 
through all superficial thoughts and outward sur- 
roundings. My soul waited for it in the midst of all 
that I did. I felt no freedom to make any engage- 
ments ina way that would tie me down so that 
when my call came I should not be able to obey it. 
To avoid collision with you, and unpleasant words, I 
began to keep my own counsel. I determined to 
follow my own leadings. I did not talk much with 
you. I felt much of the time freer in mind and spirit 
when not in your society. As to all my deeper as- 
pirations and yearnings and sympathies I became 
more and more a stranger in my father’s house. 
Your attempts to influence me generally ended in 
irritation on both sides. I can hardly tell how 
much I used to dread all such attempts. My soul 
shrank from them, and from collision with you. 
You were no doubt conscientious in your efforts, 
and thought you were doing right, and had what 
you thought my best good if not my eternal welfare 
at heart. Ido not wish to blame you. I merely 
wish to give you an outline of my experience at the 
time, so that you may understand what you call the 
mystery of my course, 

During the succeeding winter I taught school, was 
engaged in the debating societies and in reading 
from the public library at Feltville, and began to be 
interested in politics. The next Spring I was still 
afloat, as to any definite plan of life. The only me- 
chanical business I had any real attraction for was 
Printing, and at times I thought seriously of break- 
ing loose from my surroundings and seeking an op- 
portunity to learn it, but the way did not open.— 
During the months of spring and the beginning of 
summer, the great question of devoting myself to 
the service of God pressed more and more upon me. 
I had none now to consult with. C. had left the 
neighborhogd. G. was absent much of the time now, 
consequently our mutual influence upon each other 
grew less. He was learning a trade in the city, and 
was drifting away from me. He grew more practi- 
cally skeptical than T had been. And now when my 
heart in its depths was hungering after God and the 
truth, he was not ready to go with me or to sympa- 
thize with me. I grew more and more solitary in 
my heart life. 

About this time I was led by some correspondence 
that passed between me and C., to reflect more deep- 
ly than ever on my relations to God; my interest in 
Christ was renewed and quickened ; my heart began 
to study and admire him with fresh interest. The 
result was the formation of a deep and abiding pur- 
pose to give myselfto the service of God and the 
gospel of Christ. I solemnly covenanted with God 
to devote myself to his service. None knew of it at 
the time. It was a secret covenant of my soul with 
God, made not in a church but in the great Taber- 
nacle of nature, witnessed outwardly only by the sky 
and the woods. : 

T had not at this time yery clear views of the gos- 
pel, as understood by the Churches—nor had I set- 
Ned any points of theology. I stood rather in the 
attitude of waiting for new truth. Yet from this 
time a silent and entire change began to come over 
my life. My heart turned more and more away from 
all other things, toward God. I began to watch and 
plan for ways and means to prepare myself for the 
work to which my life was to be devoted. I began 
to get my face seriously toward Meadyille as the 
starting point of an education. During the sum- 
mer, the plan of selling scholarships in Dickinson 
College, Ba., the leading Methodist College in the 
country, was started by the conferences of that 
church. You were desirous that { should go there, 
‘nd offered te buy a scholarship, if 1 would accept 
it, I thought a good deal about it, and deliberated 
Whether to go to Dickinson or Meadville. I found 
no liberty of decision, though subject ta much aux- 
icty as to what Way would open hefore me, 


Feltville meeting, one Sunday afternoon, I fell into 
Conversation with Wm. Smith of Stony Hill. The 
conversation turned on Communism and Association. 
Smith had been an Owenite, or disciple of Robert 
Owen the Scotch Associationist, and was still inter- 
ested in social questions. I was interested in Smith’s 


| 


About the middle of July, in returning from the 


conversation. In the course of it he mentioned the 
existence of a Christian Community, founded on the 
Pentecostal principles of the Primitive Church, loca- 
ted at Oneida in the State of New York. He said 
that they published a paper, and that he would give 
me acopy. <A few days after he handed me one. 
took it home, read it, and was deeply interested. It 
was the first gleam of light that crossed my path. I 
immediately wrote for all the back numbers of the 
volume. About the first of August I received them. 


the fever and ague which more or less unfitted me 
for work, and I spent most of the time for the next 
three months in reading the Cirevlur and in deep 
thinking, A new world was dawning on my mind 
and soul. 
was, Who was its founder, what were the principles 
upon which it was founded. One by one the outlines 
of the great truths unfolded from the New Testa- 


mind and heart. Through the medium of his writ- 
ings the New Testament, the Gospel and mission of 


in a new light. 
tain now became plain, and bright with consistency 
and truth. The more I read and reflected the more 
I became conscious that I had come in contact with 
vita] truth, and my heart yielded itself to it. I saw 
that the New Testament presented Christ to man- 
kind as a present Savior from sin, that he offers to 
those who accept and believe in him resurrection 
life. I saw that “ whosoever is born of God, doth 
not commit sin: for his seed remaineth in him and 
he cannot sin, because he is born of God.” I saw 
that Jesus Christ came the second time “ immediately 
after the destruction of Jerusalem,’ A. D. 70, ac- 
cording to his solemn promise, and according to the 
expectation of the Primitive Church, and the em- 
phatic and universal testimony of the New Testa- 
ment. The establishment of this great truth unlock- 
ed the whole New Testament and made the career 
of Christ intelligible and complete, and sealed his 
mission with success. I saw too that the same Spir- 
it of truth which saves men from sin, makes them 
of ene heart and mind, and that to such Commu- 
nism, as manifested on the day of Pentecost among 
those who first believed in Christ, is the true and 
natural form of society. 

With the dawn of these truths upon me I became 
clearly conscious that God had brought them to my 
attention and heart and called me to embrace them— 
that this was the door of the Gospel which I had been 
waiting for, and that I must enter in. I resolved to 
put myself in communication with Mr Noyes, and 
endeavor to connect myself with him and the Com- 
munity. I wrote him a short letter expressing this 
desire. The call of Mr. Cragin from Brooklyn at 
our place soon followed. Hitherto I had said noth- 
ing to you of my readings, of the change in my 
views and purposes. I saw but little prospect 
of your receiving anything I might offer that was 
new or contrary to your notions and belief. This 
and the dread of irritation and disagreement, made 
me shrink from revealing the workings of my mind 
and heart to you. When Mr. Cragin came, I was 
absent aanling to some business. Before I re- 
turned, he had acquainted you with his object in 
visiting me, and with my application tq join Mr. 
Noyes and the Community. | The whole thing was 
a surprise to you. During his stay Mr. Cragin asked 
ne if I had confessed Christ in any open way, and 
suggested that perhaps it would be a good time to 
begin at the dinner table that day. My mind was 
dwelling on the subject much of the time, but I did 
not feel quite ready. I wished to understand the 
matter more clearly, and felt somewhat fearful 
of meeting your spirit. In the evening after Mr. 
Cragin had left, there was some discussion about his 
visit, the Community, Perfectionism, &c., in which 
Isaw that I could expect no sympathy from you, 
and it seemed hopeless for me to attempt to influence 
you, to turn your minds and hearts in the way I was 
going, 

Soon after this I made a short visit to Brooklyn, 
called on Mr. Noyes and the Community there, 
and obtained the Berean, a book containing an expo- 
sition of Mr. Noyes’s theological principles. 
return I devoted all my spare time for a few weeks 
to the study of it. 
| thoroughly and absorbingly. 





When I had read it 


| through, I had no more doubt of the truth presented | 


jin it than I had of my own existence. I knew by 
| testimony in my inmost heart that it was an expo- 
‘sition of the gospel as understood by the Apostles 
and Primitive Church, and as revealed in the New 
Testament. 

The central doctrine brought out by Mr. Noyes, 
was that of Salvation from sin, by belier in, and con- 
fession of, Jesus Christ as the Son of God, and a res- 
urrection Savior, This doctrine is very plainly set 
forth by Paul in the 10th chapter of Romans. 

I saw in the light of this scripture as unfolded by 
Mr. Noyes, that Christ is a present and perfect Savior 
from sin; that he has “come inthe flesh ;” that he 
was “ near me eyen in my heart and in my mouth ; 
that it was only necessary for me to believe on him 
with my heart, and confess him with my mouth to 
be saved. My heart grasped this great trath with 
everlasting faith. 


1 


Just at this time I was suffering from an attack of | 


I learned what the Oneida Community | 


ment by Mr. John H. Noyes were presented to my | 


Jesus Christ and his position as a Savior, appeared | 
What was mysterious and uncer- 


On my | 


I went through it page by page | 








The question of confessing Christ as a whole 
Savior in a public way now fully presented itself to 
me, and I greatly desired to do so. I saw it was 
required of me to complete the work of salyation 
upon which Thad entered. I longed to take a tinal 
step of committal of my life and future to Christ. 
_ Now began the final struggle of heart, which I have 

written this letter to clear up and explain. 

On the one hand my heart was impelling me to 
make a full confession of Christ to you and the rest 
of the family; on the other hand the old dread of 
your opposition, and the controversy that might fol- 
| low, deterred me from doing so. If any issue had 

occurred in our intercourse at this time that would 
have required an open confession, I should have un- 
hesitatingly committed myself. But things went on 
in the usual family way, but little was said on either 
side, and I hesitated to take the initiative. I felt I 
had passed into another world of thought and feeling 

which was distinct and separate from you. You did 
| not understand me. How should I vegin and open 
/my heart to you? While I honored and respected 
you as my parents, I felt like a stranger to you so 
far as my heart and faith were concerned. Again, 
and again I reyolyed the matter in my mind, and 
waited for an opportunity when I could openly and 
freely confess my relations to, and belief in, Christ. 
Looking back at the matter now, I see there were 
many instances when I could have struck out boldly 
and heroically, and put an end to all hesitation and 
uncertain action. And I have regretted a thousand 
times that I did not do it. 

In the meantime, I saw that I was called to separate 
from you, that my home was to be elsewhere, my 
work elsewhere. I resolyed,as soon as the way 
should open, to leave. During the winter I wrote 
an account of my experience and a confession of my 
belief, and sent it to Mr. Noyes, It was published 
in the Circular. 1 soon called at Brooklyn and 
made application to join Mr. Noyes and the Com- 
munity family there. Soon after this Mr. Cragin 
wrote me the decision of the family to receive me, 
and I made my calculations for departure. At this 
time I visited our relatives in Orange Co., N. Y., be- 
ing absent from home between one and two weeks. 
I need not rehearse my experience during this visit. 
Suflice it to say that I found no sympathy for my 
new views, no freedom to confess Christ, and na 
rest in my spirit. 

On returning home I found that during yay abs 
sence you had read some in the Bible Argument on 
the relation of the sexes in the kingdom of heaven, 
I had never called your attention to it, but had lef 
it where you might read it if you chose. The re- 
marks which were made about it on my return 
were such that I saw that there was no hope of sym- 
‘oom or agreement between us then. I did not see 

10w I could argue the matter with you. You were 
intrenched in your own opinions and experience, 
and anything new, especially anything of the char- 
acter of the truths which Mr. Noyes had brought 
out, had no chance of favor with you. I concluded 
to simply announce to you my purpose to join. the 
Community, and leave on the 4th of April, and then 
write you a brief confession of my faith in Christ as 
a whole Savior. The word of the Lord in my heart 
was, “ Get thee out from thy father’s house, unto the 
place whereunto I have called thee.” I resolved ta 
obey this call, as quietly and with as little disturb. 
ance as possible. 

On the morning of the 4th of April 1853, I left 
your residence with the expectation of never re- 
| turning to itas my home. I realized in the depths 

of my soul that I was following a call from which 

I could not turn aside, without turning my back on 
| Christ and heaven. I was conscious at the same 
| time, of a purpose to obey that call—to follow Christ 

and my own convictions of truth—which would 

never yield, and which a hell of suffering could not 
| thwart. 
| After reaching Brooklyn I wrote you a short let- 
| ter, notifying you of my arrival at my new home, 
and confessing to you my faith in Christ as a whole 
| Savior in a brief manner. 
| When I visited you during the summer, I saw 
| you did not understand the position I had taken, or 
the gospel I had embraced, but I did not feel cour- 
age or clearness as to what to say to you. I wished 
you to understand how | felt, yet it seemed that if 
T attempted further to confess Christ to you or ex 
plain my views, you would not receive it, and the 
| reault would only be profitless discussion, and per- 
haps severity or irritation on both sides. 1 felt 
that you held on to me and claimed me as your son, 
in a way Which, in view of my new relations to 
Christ, | could not recognize or admit, | think 
now, and have thought ever since, that I was not 
heroically sincere toward you, that L allowed the 
matter to drift along, and acted without explanation 
and suffered myself to be paralyzed in the utterance 
of my faith by fear of unpleasant disoussion, or ex- 
_pression. When I visited you in the winter of 

1856, 1 attempted to bring about a more definite 

understanding, and give you a reason for my belief; 

but the result was as I had expected, much oppo 
sition on your part and some warm and sharp ex- 
pression on mine. I think that in the discussion, 

I was not respectful enough to your feelings in some 
‘ things which I said, and was somewhat parsh in 
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my criticism of you—that I could have said all that 
I did say, or that was necessary to be said, in a way 
not to give offence, or leaye unpleasant memories 
behind. : , 

I now come to the point for which T have written 
what has gone before. What I wish to say is this: 

T should have clearly and irreyocably defined my- 
self to you before I left your house, antl in connec- 
tion with the change in my views. I should have 





plainly and clearly confessed Christ to you by word ; 


of mouth. 


on you. Ihave always regretted that I did not. 
But the past is past—and with this explanation of 
my course, I wish to close a settlement with the 
past and begin anew. Hereafter I wish you to 
Clearly understand me. TI belong to Christ. I eonfess 
him in my heart a present and perfect Savior from sin. 





nesses in my heart in answer to my faith in him. 
My relations to you and to all other persons in this 
world henceforth and forever, must depend on 
your relations to Christ. Only through him can I 
have any fellowship with you or with others. I 
acknowledge him as my king, the supreme dispos- 
er and guide of my heart. Whosoever doeth his 
will, the same is my father, and mother, and brother, 
and sister. 

If you wish to find me and come into unity with 
me, you will find me in Christ, and by coming into 
unity with him you will come into unity with me. 
I summon you to the study and consideration of the 
gospel of Christ. Iask you to thoroughly examine 
the writings of Mr. Noyes in a candid and prayerful 
spirit, and see if the Lord will not open your hearts 
to the truth which they contain. Do not rest in the 
belief that you have got all the truth that is neces- 
sary to save you or that you are too old to study and 
receive new truth. Break away from your reliance 
on past experience and seck the truth for yourselves. 
God will help you and meet you with blessing and 
favor. You have the Berean andthe Bible; read 
them and compare them, and see if one is not the ex- 
planation of the other. 

Trusting that God will lead you into all truth, and 
save you for his mercy’s sake, I bid you farewell. 

Yours in the sincerity of Christ, 
TeoporeE L. Pirr. 


CHIPPEWA. 
There’s a bird that sings in the early Spring, 
A very merry lay ; 
And the burden of his chattering 
Is— Chip, Chip Ewa,” 


The sculptor with his marble often 
Sings this cheerful lay ; 

“ Te that would bring the beauty out 
Must Chip, Chip away.” 

The youth that would carve a noble life 
Should list this little lay: 

“Tf you would bring your dreams to pass 
Chip, Chip away.” 








RADICAL NUMBERS. 


Nuinerosity is a word coined by Prof. Stuart 
in his commentary on the Apocalypse, to 
designate the special importance which is at- 
tached to certain numbers in the economy of 
that work. The numbers which he finds pre- 
dominant are 3, 4,7, 10, and 12. Te main- 
tains that the number 3 stands conspicuous far 
above all the rest, and he goes into a minute 
analysis of the whole book with reference to that 
number, in which he exhibits several hundred 
instances of trichotomy, as he calls it, i. e., of 
Tle thinks that the sacred- 
ness attached to the number three in the Apoe- 
alypse and in the early writings of all nations, 
has some connection with the primeval idea of 


divisions into threes. 


the divine existence, and thus strengthens the 
foundations of the doctrine of the Trinity. He 
plumes himself a little as being the first discov- 
erer of the superabounding trichotomy of the 
Apocalypse and some other parts of scripture. 
The theory of Fourier and his followers in 
respect to the dominant number is quite in har- 


mony with the views of Prof. Stuart. The fol-] 


lowing, from a disquisition in the Harbinger 


3y so doing Ishould have cleared my | 
own spirit, whatever the results might have been} yymber in 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


1 realize that he is such a Savior, and his Spirit wit- | 


(1846), isa specimen of the ideas of this school ; 


“The simple instinct of humanity and the 
analysis of science as far as that analysis has 
been carried, have recognized three sacred num- 
bers, which are 8, 7, 12, representing the funda- 
mental harmonies of Nature. 

“¢* We hardly know,’ says Fourier, ‘ whence 
arise the inspirations which indicate the number 
THREE, the Trinity, as the sacred and primordial 
all harmonies. These inspirations 
are universal among all nations, and they seem 
to be a primitive starting point—a standard for 
human reason; the Creator has been most gen- 
erally represented under the symbol of a flam- 
ing triangle, and the rudest nations have known 
how to reconcile the ideas of Trinity and Unity. 
These ideas are admitted as a guide in religion, 
im social politics, in literature and in art.’ 

“ We find this trine division in all branches of 
known harmonies. The Unity of Sound, for ex- 
ample, can first be divided into three primary 
sounds, forming what is called the common chord, 
(do, mi, sol,) containing the major and minor 
third, or the male and the female principle. 
The unity of color (white) can be divided into 
three primary colors; in music the ear requires 
at least three parts, alto, medium, and bass. 

“In all masses the movements of which are 
regular, as an army, we find this trine division— 
a center and two wings. In governments even, 
which pretend to some regularity, we see a 
kind of trinity, corresponding to these three pow- 
ers—the Legislative, the Executive, and the 
Judicial. 

“Thus the instinct of harmony inherent in 
the human soul, and investigations of science 
acknowledge a trinity of principles in every 
branch of creation, from the highest to the 
lowest. 

“The Universe, considered as a whole, is 
formed of three principles. Spirit, the active, 
creative principle. Matter, the passive princi- 
ple, whichis acted upon. The Laws of Order 
and Mathematical Justice, the arbitral and reg- 
ulating principle, by which God governs the 
Universe.” 

It strikes us there is a little straining of the 
truth in this last example. Are not the “ laws 
of order and mathematical justice” a part of the 
spiritual principle? lave they any existence 
If we were contemplating the 
two clements earth and water or any combina- 
tion of them, it would scarcely be scientific to 
arrange them under three heads as Earth, Wat- 
er and Mud. Such however seems to be the 
mode of division adopted by the Fourierites 
when they speak of “ Spirit-Mathematics-Matter” 
as the radical formula of the Universe. The 
example of the Harbinger clearly belongs to the 
kingdom of number two rather than of number 
three; and this suggests owr cardinal doctrine 
of nunerosity. 


by themselves ? 


We believe that the “fundamental harmo- 
nies of nature” and of revelation are developed 
much more frequently in doublets than in  trip- 
lets. 

To those who follow Prof, Stuart we would 
suggest that the parallelism which he finds every 
where in the Apocalypse, as in all Hebrew po- 
etry, belongs to our number. So the ¢wo resur- 
rections Which he is forced to admit in the 20th 
chapter, are clearly two great crises or catastro- 
phes in the drama of humanity. Let him fur- 
ther consider that the race of man is divided by 
the scriptures into Jews and Gentiles; that the 
Bible is divided into the Old and New -Testa 
ment. Let him think of Moses and Aaron, 
David and Solomon, Elijah and Elisha, Joshua 
and Zorobabel, the “two witnesses” We., &e, 
To the reflection of the Fourierites we commend 





the following couplets: spirit and matter; body 





and soul; head and heart; ‘male and female 
(throughout the whole kingdom of animal and 
vegetable life); sun and moon; day and night ; 
time and space ; in electricity, &c., positive and 
negative; in music, bass and treble; in litera- 
ture, prose and poetry; in «esthetics, sublime 
and beautiful; in the human body, two brains, 
two eyes, two ears, two arms, two legs; &e. 

We do not deny that 3, 7, 12 and other 
numbers have important functions, but we 
maintain that puattry is the form of all the rad- 
ical “harmonies.” The order of division is first 
by twos and then by larger numbers. For in- 
stance, the body first divides itself into two legs, 
and then they divide into ten toes. So the par- 
ent stock of a family isa duality; but the chil- 
dren may be threes, sevens, or twelves. We 
believe that a great majority of trees divide 
first into two large branches, and run into mul- 
tiple divisions only toward the extremities. 

Instead of the tri-color of the Orthodox and 
the Fourierists, we hoist the Ji-color. The 
great harmonies of our theology are—the Fa- 
ther and the Son; man and woman; Jews and 
Gentiles ; the church of the first resurrection 
and the church of the second, 


FREE CONCERTS. 
Oneida Community, March, 1864. 
Mr. Epiror: 

Our winter series of free concerts, twenty- 
three in number, was completed on the evening 
of the 4th. A short description of them may 
perhaps interest some of your musical readers. 

When the proposal was made last fall, to 
give a series of weekly concerts during the win- 
ter, it seemed a large undertaking, with the 
great press of business we were under; but re- 
membering that “ where there’s a will there’s a 
way,” we appointed an executive committee of 
five, organized our musicians, vocal and instru- 
mental, and all enthusiastically set about carry- 
ing out the plan. As to our materiel, there 
was, firstly, the Orchestra of twenty-two per- 
formers besides the conductor: Six violins, 
two violoncellos, one double bass, two flutes, 
two clarionets, one piccolo, two cornets, two 
horns, one base tuba, two drums, and one har- 
monium. Secondly, the Small Orchestra of 
eleven members, five violins, one violoncello, 
one double bass, one flute, one clarionet, and 
two horns. This organization was used princi- 
pally during theatrical performances, playing 
between scenes. 

Another occasional resource was the Brass 
Band of nine instruments. Besides these, for 
filling in, we had piano music, violin and piano, 
cornet and piano, and other combinations.— 
The harmonium generally accompanied songs. 

Our vocal music consisted of a Choir of some 
twenty or twenty-five singers, two or three 
quartette clubs, one club of eight male voices, 
and three or four solo singers. 

The programmes were generally made of 
about half and half vocal and instrumental mu- 
sic, with an occasional selection from the minor 
drama, a recitation, a tableau, or a dialogue, 
generally ten or twelve pieces, occupying from 
an hour to an hour and a half. 

We usually opened with an overture or a set 
of waltzes by the Orchestra. Among other 
popular pieces might be mentioned, Boildieu’s 
overtures to Caliph of Bagdad, and Les Deux 
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Nuits, Rossini’s Tancredi, Auber’s Fra Diav- 
olo, and La Bayadere, Kreutzer’s Lodoiska, 
Mozart’s Figaro, Labitsky’s Hine Sommer- 
nacht, Die Elfen and Carlsbad waltzes, Im- 
mortellen waltzes by Joseph Gung’l (this 
piece written in memory of music composed by 
Johann Strauss the “ Waltz King” was quite a 
favorite) ; Strauss’s Das Leiben en Tanz and 
Dutch waltzes, Bilse’s Eisenbahn Dampf Galop, 
Honstock’s Fest Overture, Hail Columbia, Jos- 
lyn’s Oneida Quickstep and Mignonne waltzes, 
and others of like character. 

We occasionally combined the Orchestra 
and Choir and performed Anvil Chorus, Bohe- 
mian Song, the Anthems, “ Great is the Lord,” 
“ Awake Psaltery and Harp,’ “ Sixty-seventh 
Psalm,” and others. Sometimes for a closing 
piece, selections were given from the opera cho- 
ruses of Handel and Meyerbeer. Root and Brad- 
bury’s Cantata of Daniel afforded us some fine 
choruses, as “ By the Rivers of Babylon,” “ Sing 
O Sing and magnify the Lord,” “ Blessed be the 
name of the Lord forever,” &c. 

The Small Orchestra occasionally gave us one 
of C. De Beriot’s Airs Varie, the solos on the 
violin being performed by F. in a very credita- 
ble style. 


Soon after we commenced the concerts, we 
found that, to make them entertaining to all 
classes, old and young, a sprinkling of the comic 
was quite necessary, in fact indispensable. Ac- 
ting on this idea we invited H. to give usa 
weekly contribution from his stock of comic 
songs. Ife cheerfully complied, and so success- 
fully that his weekly appearance on the stage 
was always welcomed with a smile of satisfac- 
tion in anticipation of the hearty laugh which 
never failed to crown his efforts. Among his 
best were the Cork Leg, Bras a Vapeur, Over 
There, Irish Gentleman, Bad Cold, &e. 

The club of male voices gave us some very 
acceptable pieces in this line. Among others, 
Babylon is fallen, Cold Water song, Call John, 
Kingdom has come, and Johnny Schmoker.— 
This last seems to be one of the most popular 
comic songs ever performed in this country... An 
old German musician, speaking half Dutch, tries 
to tell his friend Johnny Schmoker what instru- 
ments he plays, making the motions peculiar to 
cach instrument while singing, describing a drum, 
a fife, triangle, trombone, and several others.— 
When sung by a number, all making the mo- 
tions together the effect is very amusing.— 
Among other pieces of a more solid character 
was The Sea, solo, with orchestral accompani- 
ment, sung by A.; Man the Life Boat, a fine 
descriptive bass solo, by B.; The Monks of Old, 
The Old Sexton, Eighty years ago, My Arab 
Steed, Come to my Mountain home, Shepherd's 
Pipe, Leinate’s Klange waltzes, and the Fire- 
mans song, solo and chorus of male voices.— 
Sometimes the Old Folks club would favor us 
With a specimen of the style of singing fashion- 
able fifty years ago. Dressed in the hoopless 
and ruffled style of our ancestors, their appear- 
ance was mirth-provoking in the extreme. 

The Children’s Department also contributed 
A row of little 
ones from ten years down to two, all singing and 
acting the well known song “ One finger, one 
thumb keep moving,” was sure to bring down 
the house. One of the tableaux in which they 
took a prominent part was a representation of 


the Mother Goose melody—* There was an old 
woman who lived in a shoe, she had so many 
children she didn’t know what to do.” 

The most amusing of the dramatic scenes was 
a representation of a western court-room. The 
judge, mounted on the top of a hogshead, is deliv- 
ering an impressive charge to the jury when the 
head of the hogshead suddenly gives way and 
the judge disappears. 

The Tableaux were among the most attrae- 
tive features of the entertainments. Some of 
the best were, the Fisherman's Daughter, a 
scene representing a young girl fearlessly pad- 
dling her frail canoe through the surf of a rock- 
bound coast, Dream Land, Lovers going to the 
Well, Pocahontas, Gen. Tom Thumb and Wife, 
Crossing « Brook, and the Pilgrim Stranger a 
combination of Opera and Tableau. This last 
was a favorite with every one. It was a theat- 
ical rendering of the well known song in the 
Christian Lyre, called the Female Pilgrim, which 
was very popular with the Revivalists and 
Perfectionists thirty years ago, 
tion of it was as follows: 


Our presenta- 


The dramatis persone are the Inquirer and 
the Pilgrim. The first was represented by 
Mr. B. and the second by Miss L, 
was the old tune in the Lyre. 

Inquirer Sings : 

Whither goest thou, pilgrim, stranger, 
Wandering through this gloomy yale ? 

Know’st thou not ’tis full of danger, 
And will not thy courage fail? 


Pilgrim ( in black costume) Answers : 
Pilgrim thou dost justly call me, 
Traveling through this lonely void; ¢ 
But no ill shall e’er befall me, 
While I’m blest with such a guide. 


‘wll Chorus of thirty voices : 
Oh, I’m bound for the kingdom, 
Will you go to glory with me? 
Hallelujah! Praise ye the Lord. 
Inquirer. 
Sucha guide! No guide attends thee, 
Hence for thee my fears arise ; 
If some guardian power defend thee, 
’Tis unseen by mortal eyes : 
Pilgrim. 
Yes, unseen; but still believe me, 
Such a guide my steps attend ; 
He'll in every strait relieve me, 
He will guide me to the end. 


Chorus. Oh, I’m bound for the kingdom, &c. 


Inquirer. 
Pilgrim, see that stream before thee, 
Darkly rolling through the yale ; 
Should its boisterous waves roll o’er thee, 
Would not then thy courage fail? 
Pilgrim. 
No: that stream has nothing frightful, 
To its brink my steps I'll bend; 
Thence to plunge ’twill be delightful ; 
There my pilgrimage will end. 


Chorus. For I’m bound for the kingdom, &e. 
Pilgrim disappears in the glooin. 
Inquirer. 
While I gazed, with speed surprising, 
Down the vale she plunged from sight. 
Gazing still, I saw her rising, 
~ Like an angel clothed in light! 
Chorus, Oh, she’s gone to the kingdom— 
Will you follow her to glory ? 
Hallelujah! Praise ye the Lord. 
During the singing of the last two lines and 
the Chorus, the Pilgrim in white robes, trans- 
figured and radiant, is seen slowly ascending 





The musie 


| from a dark abyss, with hands and eyes raised 
to the glory above. On this tableau the cur- 
tain descends. 

These concerts were started for the benefit of 
our workmen and near neighbors, being free 
however, to all who were disposed to come, 
During the winter the interest in them in 
creased to such an extent that not unfrequently 
we found the size of our Tlall, the capacity of 
which is sufficient to seat about nine hundred, 
entirely insufficient to accommodate all that 
came, 

It may be remembered that Dr. Bellows of 
New-York city, some years ago, published a ser- 
mon in which he insisted that instead of ignoring 
or condemning the Theater, the Church ought to 
redeem it and God. In the 


same vein, more recently, the Springfield Re 


make it work for 


publican urged upon the religious world the 
necessity of entering into and assuming to its 
These 


Free Concerts may be regarded as a reconnoi 


own use, the amusements of mankind, 


sance on the part of the Community in the di 
rection thus pointed out. And we think the 
experiment was successful, Indeed we have 
reason to be thankful for many indications that 
the Heavens were pleased with our work, and 


We believe that 


who attended were not only pleased but bene 


helped us through it. those 
fitted, and we are sure that the Community, in 
school of 


improvement, GQ. E. Cc, 


its labor of love, found an excellent 


REBELLION. IN THE LAUNDRY. 

The Community at Oneida held a celebra 
tion on the 20th of Februrary, of which we 
may give some general account hereafter, One 
of the toasts on that occasion referred to a very 
welcome revolution that has lately happened 
in the weekly labors of the fumily, by the in 
troduction of a steam-engine, with large wash- 
ing and wringing machinery, and other excel 
lent apparatus, into the laundry. The toast was 
as follows: 

“ The Steam-Bugiie—a family institution— 
suggested originally by our Grandmother's tea 
kettle—now at last reaching its highest destiny 
asa washer of dirty clothes and liberator of 
women.” 

To this Mr. George W. Noyes responded as 
follows: 

Mr. Chairman—While sympathizing most 
heartily with the sentiments of this toast, I do 
not know that I can add much to the foree with 
“The Steam-Engine 
A noble idea—and how 
appropriate it is that while that other “ domes 
tic institution” at the South is going down before 


which they are expressed, 
—a family institution.” 


the decree of Providence and the valor and hu 
manity of Yankee Soldiers, their brethren at 
home should be introducing a new institution to 
take its place in the work of the household,— 
“Originally suggested by our Grandmother's 
tea-kettle.” 
kettle, hanging there by rusty hooks from a 


Yes, we all remember the old tea 


crane in the fire-place, hissing and sputtering 
and giving signs, though long unrecognized, of 
the struggling giant that was confined within. 
“Now reaching its highest destiny as a washer 
of dirty clothes and liberator of women.” The 
Steam-engine indeed shows itself in a majestic 
boats, 











| Manner as a propeller of trains and 
jthereby mitigating the burdens that would be 


otherwise cast upon the brute creation ; but it 
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reaches a much gratider function when it is seen 
coming forward to relieve our sisters; the fairer 
and weaker part of humanity from the most 
repulsive drudgery of the household. 

But on this point of the liberation of women, 
in place of offering any further opinion of my 
own, I will venture to relate a little incident 
that happened to my friend Herr Mogwitz, 
during his late visit to the Community. 

The Herr was seated in the upper sitting- 
room very late one evening, after the family 
had all retired. 
ing to his custom an ancient tome, written by 


He had been perusing accord- 
DB 


wne of the sages of antiquity on some subject 
of profound erudition, when, overcome by the 
depth of his cogitations, he appeared to fall into 
a doze. How long he remained in this state 
he cannot say, but presently he bethought him 
that he would go and get a drink of water and 
then retire to bed. Accordingly, wrapping what 
might be called the robe of his learning about 
him, he took his light and went down to the back 
kitchen. While procuring his water at the fau- 
eet, he heard what seemed to him a singular 
noise in the old laundry near by. With his 
characteristic zeal for investigation, he set him- 
self to ascertain the cause, and tried to open 
the door. He found it fastened. He then 
went into the wood-shed and tried the second 
door and found that also fastened. He remem- 
bered however an aperture in the upper part 
of the door, and at once mounting on a bench 
he placed himself so as to see the interior of 
the room. He observed to his surprise that the 
soiled clothes which ordinarily were in a heap at 


one corner of the room, were now moving about 


the place in considerable agitation, preliminary, 


as he soon saw, to the formation of a public 


meeting. Presently a Dirty Shirt mounted on 
a stool, and in a squeaking voice called the as- 
sembly to order, nominating, as near as the 
TIerr could understand, Dingy Sheet Esq., to be 
chairman of the meeting. Whereupon, an old 
Sheet rose up in a rather limpsy way and said 
that he had no objections to serve as Chairman, 
but that in consideration of his age and infirmi- 
ties he should like to have Mrs. Nightgown and 
General Table Cloth take seats by his side and 
support his back. This arrangement being 
made, and the miscellaneous crowd of Towels, 
Nightcaps, Pillow-cases, W&e., having placed 
themselves in suitable order for deliberation, 
the Old Sheet proceeded to unfold the object of 
the meeting by saying that they all remem- 
ered the good old days when the rights and 
privileges of dirty clothes were respected ; when 
they were waited upon as it were, night and day 
by a large portion of the feminine population 
of the country. “ Did they not,” said he, * get 
up early every Monday morning and devste 
the first labors of the week to us? Did they 
not rub and scrub and rinse and wring till they 
wore the skin off from their fingers? And did 
not they sometimes make the men cross and 
blue as bedlam in view of the rival attentions 
given to us on washing days? And now,” said 
the Old Sheet, “ under the fanatical name of re- 
form we are fast losing our ancient rights.— 
First these innovators brought in their patent 
washboards and pounding barrels to take the 
place of the fair hands that were formerly 
thought none too good to make our toilet. Then 
they have introduced those frightful washing 
machines and wringing machines, robbing us 


of half our rights over women. And now the 
report is that we are threatened to be washed 
wholly by steam! By steam!” roared the 
speaker. “ Fellow Citizens! will you submit 
to such degradations? Will you give up the 
soft hands that have so long waited on you, and 
consent to be churned up and down in a Shaker 
fulling-mill ?” 
This address was followed by great applause ; 
and when it had subsided, a pair of Drawers 
that was leaning against the wall said that the 
facts described by the venerable chairman, were 
truly alarming. He knew not what course 
others might take, but for his part, as long as 
he had two legs, he should resist these encroach- 
ments on their rights. 
A worsted Stocking mounting on a chair, said 
he agreed with the sentiments of the last speak- 
er, and should put his foot down against any 
further change. 
A Round Towel said he had long foreseen 
the crash that was coming in consequence of 
this abolition movement, and for his part he 
should go for resistance, if he was to be hung 
up for it the next minute. 
A rowdyish looking piece, so foul as to be 
hardly recognizable, then got up in great ex- 
citement and said the time had come to take 
arms. If there was any. odor of submission 
about him he should like to know it. He 
thought the originators of this audacious steam 
plot, who, he believed, were one Clark and one 
teid, ought to be served as old Falstaff was in 
days of yore, viz., packed down in a buck-bas- 
ket of the foulest clothes that could be found, 
and carried out and emptied in a gutter, and he 
moved for a committee to carry this suggestion 
into effect. Great agitation and applause fol- 
lowed this oration. 
Just then the clock struck twelve, the Herr’s 
peep hole closed with a crash, and before he 
could account for it he found himself seated 
again in the sitting room with the heavy vol- 
ume he had been reading, fallen to the floor. 
So you sce ladies and gentlemen, from what 
appeared on this occasion, that the introduction 
of the Steam engine to the Laundry, is a great 
act of emancipation; and as I have not heard 
that the threat uttered against Messrs. Reid and 
Clark has been carried out, I infer that the 
Rebellion in the Laundry and the Jeff. Davis 
tebellion will go down together. 


LOOKING AT THE STARS. 

I shall never forget a starlight ride of eight 
months ago. Every thing connected with it 
was pleasant: the roads were in excellent con- 
dition ; a fine team—my favorite Javert and 
Jean; the season of the year—the last of sum- 
mer, when tke night’s clearness and coolness 
are in delightful contrast with the day's sultri- 
ness; all clear above, and the firmament thick- 
ly studded with those twinkling mysteries called 
planets and stars; companions, not of my own 
selection, and yet the very selection I would 
have made—all happy and cheerful. Who 
could participate in such a ride, and not enjoy 
it and remember its pleasures? But the cir- 
cumstance which most served to fix the ride in 
my memory, and which has been instructive to 
me, was this; While others were counting the 
“falling stars” all around—“ one,” “two,” 











“ three,” and so on up to fifteen or sixteen, | 


only saw three or four. I strained my eyes in 
this, that, and the other direction, in vain, 
My gaze was too much absorbed by things im. 
mediately around us, or would be directed sky- 
ward just after the brilliant meteor had flashed, 
and would resume its habitual downward _ten- 
dency just in time to lose the next starry tab- 
leau. Much as I enjoyed the ride, I realized at 
its termination that I had lost much of its pleas- 
ure, because my attention and interest were so 
circumscribed—so limited by our immediate 
circumstances. If I were in the habit of mak- 
ing sermons I might take this little occurrence 
for my text, and go on as follows: 


My hearers—Look at the stars. This text 
you will find not alone in books, but in the 
firmament over your heads, in your hearts, and 
wherever goodness and progress exist. 


Although there may be a few persons too 
much given to star-gazing, and who need the 
exhortation to look earthward; yet the great 
fault of the age, of the world, of individuals and 
communities, is, that their attention is fixed too 
exclusively on things material. Earthly cares, 
responsibilities, perplexities and ambitions, so 
absorb their minds that they remain in a great 
degree unconscious of the world of beauty, 
progress, power and inspiration existing above 
them. God’s providences flash by them un- 
heeded. They dig and toil, and traverse the 
earth in search of treasures not worthy to be 
compared with the precious gems hid in their own 
hearts, and continually offered to them from 
above. Do you want happiness? Look up: 
the stars of love and bliss shine in the heaven 
above, and their warm, cheerful rays will pen- 
etrate your souls, and thrill them with happi- 
ness. Do you desire improvement? Look 
upward—the great and good of all ages bestud 
the spiritual empyrean, who are ready to help 
us upward and onward. Even the Sun of 
Righteousness is there in whom “ are hid all 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge.” Are 
you in perplexity? Learn to look away and 
upward, Let your hearts at least dwell in the 
clear sky of heavenly trust, and you will be 
able to count all earthly trials as light afilic- 
tions compared with the glery which shall be 
revealed in you. Are your hearts struggling 
with unbelief? The prince of darkness, its 
source, gropes in the mires, sloughs, and low, 
dark places of the earth: refuse to follow his 
example, and fix your attention on things above. 
In short, if you desire goodness, beauty, love, 
progress, poetry, bright thoughts and imagina- 
tions, unity with Christ and the pure spirits 
who have gone before us—Look to the stars, 
The spiritual firmament we may suppose to be 
as thickly studded with planets and stars as the 
literal one. Just read what discoveries were 
made in this direction by one of the greatest 
spiritual astronomers. “Ye are come unto 
Mount Zion, and unto the city of the living 
Gad, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innu- 
merable company of angels, to the general as- 
sembly and church of the first born, which are 
written in heaven, and to God the judge of all, 
and to the spirits of just men made perfect, and 


Another astronomér, gifted in spiritual vision, 
say—-“ a great multitude, which no man could 
number, of all nations and kindreds and peo- 





ple and tongues, standing before the throne, 


to Jesus the Mediator of the New Covenant,” ° 
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and before the Lamb,” &c. These celestial be- 
ings are not isolated in the heavens above in such 
a manner that they take no interest in our wel- 
fare. They offer us their assistance: they in- 
vite us to receive their spirit and counsel: they 
are ready to be our guardian angels, to inspire 
us with good thoughts, to help us in all true en- 
deavors to rise above mere selfish and carnal 
existence into the pure and unselfish life which 
they lead, and which we may enjoy. Christ 
intimated, in one of his discourses, that even 
little children have their guardian angels ; how 
reasonable then fur us to believe that every 
follower of Christ is the subject of heavenly 


care and interest. Ww. 








MOUNT TOM. 


The place where we print being not the 
village of Wallingford, but the foot of Mount 
Tom, we have dated our paper accordingly. 
The eminence to which we have thus hitched, 
is not a Jung Fran; but then on the other 
hand it is not amole-hill. By careful meas- 
urement our boys have ascertained that it is 
three hundred and fifty-eight feet above the 
Quinnipiac. That river, at a point opposite 
our place, is said to be twenty-five feet above 
tide-water. So that the entire hight of our 
mountain is three hundred and eighty-three 
teet. From its top can be seen Long Island 
Sound, Long Island itself, and no small part 
of the State of Connecticut. 


FROM ONEIDA TO WALLINGFORD. 
TEMPERANCE TALK IN THE CARS—VISIT TO THE 

SHAKERS—ARMY RELIEF BAZAAR. 

In the cars, on our way from Oneida, the subject 
of Temperance Reform was discussed in a lively man- 
ner by two gentlemen sitting near us. ‘“ Nine tenths 
of the crimes which fill our prisons and work-hous- 
es” said one of them, “are caused by the use of in- 
toxicating liquors.” Both agreed that alcohol is the 
prime mover of evilinour day. They then gave 
glowing accounts of temperance meetings where 
numbers signed the pledge, and of the prosperity of 
their cause in certain localities. “ Good,” said we to 
ourselves, “ here are a couple of earnest workers hew- 
ing away at one of the branches of the tree of evil. 
Successto them. When a little more light shines 
upon them, may be they will strike lower, and hit 
the body of the tree.” “But,” said one of them, 
“there is ong little thing I have never been able to 
forego, and that is, the use of « little tobacco.” 

We turned off at Schenectady to make a call on 
the Shakers at Watervliet, to whom we had a_ busi- 
ness errand. Arrived ai, the station nearest the set- 
tlement, we traveled on foot two miles and a half of 
country road, covered with mingled mud and snow 
of uncertain depth, and found ourselves at the Sha- 
ker Village late in the afternoon. A quaint and an- 
cient air of calm repose seemed to envelop the place; 
the hush of passion ; the afternoon of life; softening 
the sense of rigid plainness produced by the square 
‘ornamented buildings. A lively brook shaded by 
old trees runs through the center of the village. 
Pleasant in the winter, the place must be beautiful 
in the luxuriance of summer. Having found the of- 
fice, we made our business known to the gentlemanly 
Agent Mr. C, M., to whom we carried a letter of in- 
troduction, and were at once ?eceiyed with courte- 
ous hospitality. After a bountiful supper, we spent 
the evening in conversation with one of the princi- 
pal men, Mr. G. A., to whom we were introduced by 
Mr. M. To him also we were indebted for much 
kindness and attention. The next morning one of 
the members, showed us the shops, barns &c. Their 
nee eee oe keeping cattle are much 

ny that we have seen, and exhibit 


| 
great ingenuity of construction. Their wash-| 
ing room and laundry are models of neatness and 
convenience. We also saw their arrangements for 
the preserving of fruit, green corn, peas Kc. They | 
do an immense business in this line, putting up | 
many thousand dozens of cansin the course of a sea- | 
son. They also have extensive arrangements for | 
manufacturing extracts of various kinds, drying and | 
packing medicinal herbs and garden seeds. The | 
manufacturing of brooms employs a number of! 
hands. Their products sustain a high reputation in 
the market, and if you purchase a genuine Shaker 
article, you may be sure it willturn out what it is 
represented to be. They have the reputation of be- 
ing good neighbors. They own a large tract of land, 
and all their products put up for sale are raised on 
their own farm. They are very kind and hospitable 
to persons who come on serious business, but prefer 
not to be troubled by the curious pleasure-seeker. 
Our previous impression ofthe Shakers, as an ear- 
nest, honest people, devoted to what they believe to 
be the regeneration of society, was much strength- 
ened by our visit tothem. They as well as the tem- 
perance men, are doing their best to repair the dama- 
ges done by unbridled passions. In their endeay- 
ors to attain truth, they cannot but have our hearty 
sympathy. 

After spending several hours looking around the 
place, we took leave of our entertainers. One of 
their number going to Albany with a team, we ac- 
cepted the offer of a ride. Five or six miles travel 
through the fine old country bordering the Hudson 
brought us to the city. 

While waiting for the departure of the train for 
the east we spent several entertaining hours in the 
Army Relief Bazaar. In contemplating the doings 
of the Sanitary Commission, one cannot fail to see 
that it is a grand illustration of the power of unitary 
effort. Here is a good work to be done; to relieve 
suffering; it appeals to the hearts of all. Men for a 
moment forget themselves; they feel their hearts 
beating in unison with a thousand other hearts; 
they loose the tightly drawn strings of their purses, 
and money flows into the treasury of the Commis- 
sion, thousands upon thousands. So will it some- 
time be with all the interests of life, when the uni- 
versal attention is fixed on the welfare of all, and 
all seek to know the truth. Selfishness will melt 
away from around the heart of the people, and such 
spontaneous outbursts as we now sce toward the 
Sanitary Commission will become the rule of life. 

T. R. N. 


ABOUT THE WAR. 
Reader.—I have been looking through your 
Where is 


‘our War news? your Army Correspondence ? 
7 7 h 


paper for something about the War, 


your opinions about General Grant, the last raid, 
and the coming campaign ? 

Circular.—It is a fact that we had almost for- 
gotten about the War. 
than never. Our opinion shall be let loose. 

We thought last summer, when the attempt 
to start mutiny and massacre at the North broke 
down in New York city, that the great War 


However, better late 





was virtually at an end. We still think that | 
what remains of it is like the tumbling of the | 
. ‘ | 
For our part we have been “ oper- | 


waves and the rolling of the long swells, after 
the storm. 


ating” for a peace since last July ; i. e. we have | 


' 
God reigns in this part of the world, and not | 
the devil. | 


planned our business on the assumption that 


3ut whether these prognostics are true or 
not, we have to confess on behalf of the Cor- | 
munity, that we have had, so far, and are likely | 
to have hereafter, but little to do with the War. | 
We have read the papers freely, and have shared | 
largely in the great excitements of the North. | 
The Abolition of Slavery, which seems coming, 


will be the consummation of some of our life- 





' 


| lished. 





long hopes. We have paid large taxes, and 
have given freely to all who asked for the sol- 
dier’s benefit. But after all we have been only 
spectators of the great fight—not “in the ring.” 
Several of our young men have been sorely 
tempted to enlist, but they have always discov- 
ered before they got away, that they were al- 
ready “soldiers in the army of the Lord,” and 


that it would be a waste of time to shift from 
one regiment to another without orders. And 


the “higher powers” whom we call Providence, 
seem to have had some such thought about us; 
for when the great draft came off last summer, 
and we were expecting, by all the laws of chance, 
to find ten or fifteen of our names in the list at 
Oneida, we and all the world (at least for twen- 
ty miles round) were astonished to find nota 
man of the Community drawn; and on exam. 
ination it was found that the Government officer, 
by a curious mistake, had left us out of the 
enrollment entirely; so we were exempt for 
that time, and since then, though there have been 
several new calls for troops, the quotas have al- 
ways been filled without a draft. One only of 
our men was drafted at Wallingford, and his 
commutation was paid. And thus it has come 
to pass that we have not lost a man, and have 
shed no man’s blood. 

We have no such clearly defined scruple of 
conscience about War, as the Shakers and Peace 
Reformers have; but we certainly think that 
our best function is not fighting. Our genius is 
for producing and healing. 

Abolishing Slavery by War is like curing fe 
The remedy, though effectual, 
We 


mean to keep in such a spirit that we shall be 


ver by calomel. 


remains in the system as a cause of disease, 


able by and by to counteract the military dis 
ease Which is likely to supervene, and to work 
the gun-powder all out of the national system. 

Such being our relations to the War, the read- 
er will not expect. to find much about it in the 
Circular, There are plenty of other papers that 
are full of it. 


beating the “charging step.” , Somebody will 


We resign to them the glory of 


be wanted when the battle is over, to beat the 


“Recaus.” We are learning to drum that tune. 


We do enjoy a word of praise for our own folk 
once in a while. Here is a bit from a late number 
of one of the papers published at the village of 
Oneida. We may be indulged in copying it just now, 
when the Cirev/ur is out seeking its fortune among 
strangers : 

ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 
s v* 
To The Editor of The Democratic Uinon. 

In 1849 the Oneida Community struggled for ex- 
istence. The plan of their organization was new, 
and their ideas of religion and of the relation of man 
to woman, were at variance with those long estab 
Old Mrs. Partington could not see how 
people could live so, and told Ike how she and Paul 
lived when the Corporal drew his monthly pay and 
left his regiment to come home and enjoy it. — Nevy- 
ertheless, the Oneida Community is an institution in 
very comfortable circumstances. Its 
somewhat remarkable, and shows what industry and 
perseverance will do. 

It started without any monied influence; its capi 
tal was the energy and industry of its members; la 
bor was the foundation of its prosperity; every 
member had his yocation and followed it; the facul 
ty of the man pointed him to his proper sphere—if 
he had administrative genius and talent, the door 
was thrown open for him to exercise them. — It was 


SUCCURS 1 


| not the theory, but the practice of the man that 


told. Every member was invited to light his can 
dle and put it in a candle-stick, not under a halt 


bushel. The question was not What have you 
done?” but “ What can you do here under the cir 
cumstances in which you are placed?” If a man 


had aspiration for something higher, he was kindly 
told to show himself capable 
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Meanwhile, books and periodicals were purchased, 
and every member had opportunities to inform him- 
self. The door to intellectual culture was thrown 
wide open. Those who knew more, taught those 
who knew less. Each member was a policeman and 
co-worker. The faults and failings of the individ- 
ual man were pointed out so that he might mend his 
defects as the oyster does his shell, with pearl.— 
Pleasure and relaxation from toil were always freely 
given. The voice of music sounded for all. Aside 
from the obligation of the day to till the soil or work 
at the forge, to delve with the spade or plant the 
tree, each member was expected to improve his or 
her faculties; to become a better person; to receive 
his tuition and to control every tendency to wrong 
action. No absolute demands were made, but every 
one was to show himself a worthy and acceptable 
member. 

The result of this teaching has been attended with 
au solid prosperity. The land has been improved 
and trees planted. Substantial brick buildings have 
gone up as if by magic. All over, their lands show 
where the hand of industry has been. At the pres- 
ent time they give steady employment to a number 
of hired men. No man who applies for work is 
turned away empty. To the poor and feeble in the 
neighborhood the Community members are always 
kind. I know of no institution that gives more. 
The making of traveling-bags overflows, and gives 
employment to quite a number of poor women who 
would have suffered this cold winter if it had not 
been for the Oneida Community. I have nothing to 
say about certain dogmas held by the Community ; 
as long as its members comport themselves well be- 
fore the world—as long as they show themselves 
men and women with high and noble aims and pur- 
poses, and do good to those around them—so long 
ought they to be represented as they are. It is not 
every member of society who knows the wants of 
his neighbor who supplies them, although he may be 
amember of some religious church. When we see 
men and women doing their duty, walking humbly 
before God, giving to the needy, administering to 
the wants of the sick, and standing by their bed and 
pointing to a Higher Power for help and strength, 
it is not for us to say they are devils. R. W. HH. 


NEWS ITEMS. 

The oflice of Lieutenant-Gencral has been re- 
vived, and conferred upon the hero of Vicksburg, 
who assumes the ¢eneral command of the armies of 
the United States, in place of Maj.-Gen. Halleck, 
who is to act as Chief of Staff under the Secretary 
of War and Licutenant-General Grant. 

“ Father Abraham” has called for 200,000 more 
soldiers. If not obtained before April 15, a draft will 
take place to supply deficiencies. This makes seven 
hundred thousand which have been demanded with- 
in afew months. Onthe other hand, the Rebels 
are conscripting every able-bodied man, and seem 
determined to win if possible in {the coming strug- 
gle. 

Raidson Richmond have thus far accomplished 
little more than frightening its inhabitants. The 
last attempt on the Rebel Capital, called the Kil- 
patrick Raid, was nearly as unsuccessful as previous 
efforts in the same direction. The Union troops, it 
is reported, carricd the first line of the defences, but 
soon discovered that the city was too well defended, 
and were forced to retire. The expedition lost 
about one hundred men including, Col. Ulric Dahl- 
gren, a young oflicer of great promise. 

A billhas been passed by Congress giving the 
Secretary of the Treasury authority to sell such 
gold as may from time to time be in the treasury, 
after satisfying all demands for the payment of cur- 
rent interest, and to form asinking fund of one per 
cent. on the principal, of the public debt. The 
passage of this bill has slightly reduced the premi- 
um paid for gold by the speculators. 

The Schleswig-Holstein war does not make rapid 
progress. Denmark rejects the proposed confer- 
ence. England hesitates to help the Danes, and 
thus bring on a general European war; but, on the 
other hand, it is stated, that Italy is offering to help 
the Danes with forty thousand men. There are 
countless rumors concerning new European combi- 
nations and alliances.—Insurrectionary movements 
are also reported in several Austrian proyinces.— 
The English Government acknowledges that the 
measures heretofore taken to prevent the fitting out 
of Rebel privateers in English ports are insufficient, 
and expresses a willingness to make greater con- 
cessions to the demands of the United States, 


A FEMALE SOLDIER. 


Doctor Mary E. Walker, who is well known to 
many of our citizens, writes us from Chattanooga an 
account of a singular case of female martial spirit 
and patriotic devotion to the flag. 


Frances Hook’s parents died when she was only 
three years old, and left her, with a brother, in Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Soon after the war commenced, she 
and her brother enlisted in the 65th “ Home Guards,” 
Frances assuming the name of “ Frank Miller.” She 
served three months and was mustered out, without 
the slightest suspicion of her sex having arisen.— 
She then enlisted in the 90th Illinois, and was taken 
prisoner in a battle near Chattanooga. She at- 
tempted to escape and was shot through the calf of 
one of her limbs, while said limbs were doing their 
duty in the attempt. The Rebels searched her per- 
son for papers and discovered her sex. The rascals 
respected her as a woman, and gave her a separate 
room while in prison at Atlanta, Georgia. 


During her captivity she received a letter from 
Jeff. Davis, offering her a Lieutenant’s commission 
if she would enlist in theirarmy. She had no home 
and no relatives, but she said she preferred to fight 
asa private soldier for the stars and stripes, rather 
than be honored with a commission from the Rebs. 
About two weeks ago she was exchanged. The in- 
surgents tried to extort from her a promise that she 
would go home, and not enter the service again.— 
“Go home!” she said; “my only brother was killed 
at Pittsburg Landing, and I have no home—no 
friends!” 

Dr. Walker describes Frank as of about medium 
hight, with dark hazel eyes, dark brown hair, 
rounded features, and feminine voice and appear- 
ance. Dr. W. is well versed in human nature, as 
well asin anatomy, and she believes that justice to 
the young woman in question, requires that she 
should be commissioned a Lieutenant in the army.— 
The Doctor also argues that Congress should assign 
women to duty in the army, with compensation, as 
well as colored men, averring that patriotism has no 
sex. Whither the President will commission Miss 
Hook as a Lieutenant, or Congress will draft Mrs. 
Walker’s countrywomen into the service we know 
not, but we are certain that the “Doctor” is thor- 
oughly in earnest, and that the story of her new pro- 
tegé is an interesting one.— Washington Republican. 


A SNAKE Story.—Between the point of Lookout 
Mountain and Bridgeport, down the Valley of the 
Tennessee, lie 25 miles of dead mules, in one continu- 
ous string; the head of the first carcass lying on the 
“ quarter-deck” of the one beyond him, and so on, 
throughout the entire distance. Just imagine a con- 
vulsion of sufficient magnitude to bury these remains 
as they now lie, and fancy the feelings of a future 
Agassiz, who, in his geological researches, strikes 
either of the termini, and attempts to exhume the 
“snake.” Won't it throw into the shade the saurians 
of the diluvian period? Twenty-five miles of verte- 
bree with two pedal arrangements every three feet! 
What a fine side-show for a future cireus! It will 
probably be called “the old he Copperhead of the 
Rebellion period.” [ Chattanooga Gazette. 


PARAGRAPHS. 


—It is as important that weshould learn to endure 
happiness well, as that we learn to endure suffering. 
Ivis a high attainment to be able to endure the full 
furnace blast of joy in a manly, heroic way. The 
angels have learned that lesson: they stand in the 
presence of God and are filled with bliss, and are not 
carried away with excitement. 


—While interior beauty and grace are much more 
important than exterior, still no one can afford to un- 
dervalue outward refinement. There are good rea- 
sons for supposing that in heaven, where interior 
worth is at the highest premium, exterior loveliness 
is also highly appreciated. As your heart draws 
nigh to God and the pure spirits above, you will 
feel ashamed of all awkwardness and ungracefulness. 
A man who gives his whole attention to his in- 





terior character, and neglects his outward charac- 


ter, may be compared to a farmer who cultivates en- 
thusiastically the land immediately surrounding his 
house, and neglects the remainder of his farm. 


—Some persons are liable to “fall in love” with 
their favorite theories, become intoxicated and car- 
ried away by them into impractical courses. Such 
persons should not get very far out on the ocean of 
speculation, but frequently come ashore to solid facts. 

—One of the greatest drawbacks to a farmer’s life 
as ordinarily pursued, is the lack of invention. Far- 
mers spend too much of their time in muscular exer- 
cise to allow of their minds being very fruitful. New 
England has always been the most prosperous part of 
the country, because its atmosphere is so full of 
notions—because there is so much thought and in- 
vention among her people. It is poor economy to 
permit one’s vitality to be all expended in physical 
action. 

—Intellectual egotism and jealousy argue poverty 
of resources. <A person rich in thought and inspira- 
tion can afford to be generous towards others, and 
careless about his own reputation for originality. — 
Small-heartedness, narrow-mindedness, sectarianism, 
will all vanish when men have free access to the great 
Fountain of Life and Wisdom. 


A citizen of this good old State was once heard to 
clinch his argument against Communism in this 
style: “TI tell you that your community of property 
never will work, for Ananias and Sapphira once 
tried it and failed !” 

The Almanacs say that the sun crossed the Equa- 
tor yesterday morning ( March 20) at 3 h. 18 m. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. A. H., Ohio.—“ I address you for the purpose of trying to 
get information which I have been unable to get by reading 
your organ, “ The Circular,” and “ Bible Communism.” It 
is as to your meaning in the use of the term, “ Spirit of Christ.” 
Do you speak of it in the sense that you speak of the spirit of 
an individual who has left the form? Ordo you mean a con- 
dition of harmony, to be sought and stained by a process of 
growth and development? ora spirit of reformation—or a de- 
sire to do good and be good—a spirit of love and kindness—a 
flove of truth, virtue and purity? Do you mean all this and 
more, or something different? I like the Circular very much 
and feel that I have been greatly benefited by its influence an 
the spirit of its teachings. “ Bible Communism” made a deep 
impression on my life and character; but one needs the co-ope- 
ration and sympathy of congenial friends to encourage and as- 
sist in carrying out practica ly and continuauy all true and wor- 
thy reforms.” 


The Spirit of Christ, like the spirit of a man, is an emanation 
from his personal life. If our correspondent wishes to know 
how that Spirit works in others, which seems to be the aim of 
his inquiry, we refer him for illustration to the facts of animal 
magnetism. Familiar experiments in biology show that one 
man can project his will or spirit into another so as to take pos- 
session of the latter's thoughts, feelings and emotions, making 
them respond in every respect to the motion of his own mind. 
This is substantially the method of Christ in influencing men. 
If one man can magnetize another, Christ can certainly do as 
much, Nay, the difference between him and human biologists 
is that while they are limited,in power, restricted to personal 
presence, and can work only on the low level of thought and 
emotion belonging to their own imperfect character, he is a 
fountain of exalted and unlimited magnetic influence which 
secks in men everywhere only the condition of receptivity, 
i. e., faith, to raise them into rapport with the pure and victo- 
rious condition of which he is the center. Our friend will now 
see that his specific questions are disposed of. Whoever, ac- 
cepting the facts of Mesmeriem, believes also in the divinity of 
Christ, need not find it difficult to comprehend the idea of sal- 
vation by his spirit. 





LETTERS NOT OTHERWISE ACKNOWLEDGED.—H. 
Zearing, C. B. Bushnell, §. Lea. 








JOB PRINTING. 

Having procured a new press and new type 
for the special purpose of Job Printing, we are 
now prepared to accommodate all who may fa- 
vor us with their orders in that line. 

This paper is printed on a new cylinder press, 
manufactured by A. Campbell, New-York, 
adapted to large job work as well as newspaper 
printing. This, with anew card-press, will en- 
able us to meet all ordinary demands, 

Hand-bills, Bill-heads, Cards, Labels, and 
plain and fancy printing generally, will be exe- 
cuted neatly and promptly, and on reasonable 
terms, at the office of Tue CrrcuLar. 
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